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HOW TO MAKE AN ART EXHIBITION 



By Harrison S. Morris 



IF you went about it with any misgivings you 
would never succeed, for there are as many 
views on this and that policy, this and that 
propriety, as there are galleries in which to display 
the works. Each artist has his convictions, each 
owner of a picture thinks he knows, and every 
institution has its rules. ... A multitude of 
counsel is not wisdom, but confusion. . . . There 
is no settled code. . . . Success alone justifies the 
adventurer. 

And yet — I have always contended that there is 
one fixed axiom : To make an art show that succeeds, 
one must be a Showman ! 

And for the equipment of a Showman : taste, tact, 
knowledge of color and form, orderliness and a busi- 
ness head. He must know how to select the works, 
and, when chosen and assembled, he must know how 
to hang them so that they shall please the observer. 
Thus I assume that the same pervasive management 
shall watch over selection and watch over installa- 
tion ; in short, that there shall be a managing mind 
under the activities that lead up to the opening dis- 
play. I also assume that works shall be chosen by 
invitation, but I do not thus exclude selection by a 
jury — indeed, the jury has a very essential place in 
the scheme! 

To begin at the beginning : the purpose of an art 
exhibition is twofold. Its first duty is, no doubt, 
to afford the artists an opportunity for making pub- 
lic their achievements. Pictures and sculptures are 
created to be seen. They do not reach their full 
accomplishment until their appeal has gone forth to 
the spectator. The personal sensations of the artist 
are, indeed, a prime part of his performance; his 
enjoyment and emotion in his work are essential to 
the qualities of it. But his own reactions would not 
alone suffice. His appeal is to those outside his 
consciousness, and unless this appeal is manifested 
he has lost at least one element of his aims. There- 
fore the Art Exhibition is a rather important point 
in the artist's field. He could possibly find attention 
from individuals, but he fares better in collective 
display. The other use for an art exhibition is to 
give enjoyment. Unless it does give enjoyment, and 
give it to many people, it has failed. 

If you accept these principles, there are then two 
necessaries for making a good show : artists should 
want to put their best things in it and it should be 
so formed as to please a great many people. But 
the leading artists do not ordinarily want to put 
their best things, or anything, in a public exhibition 
by the sufferance of a jury! It is very troublesome 
to induce them to come in at all. They do not heed 
circulars that set forth prizes or beg handsomely 
for help, for most of the leading artists very 
genuinely and rightly hold themselves superior; to 
the decision of a jury of their own craft,. rarely of 
their own choosing. It thus becomes necessary to 
introduce the course called "Invitation," and to this 
proceeding most artists will respond. 

As a typical instance I remember once inviting 
Winslow Homer to send his new picture in oil — 
the West Indian negro on a wrecked boat surrounded 
by sharks ready to devour him. Winslow Homer was 
in the South and I had written him but had no reply 
— a characteristic omission. The show was about 



to open and I meant to have that picture, as its 
presence would enrich the collection and add a 
necessary name to the list of stars. I telegraphed : 

"The greatest American Art Exhibition can not 
succeed without an example from the Greatest 
American Artist! Do send the desired work." 

It came promptly by express and a letter followed 
instructing me not to let the "public poke their noses 
into my picture." Much altered in composition, it 
now holds a conspicuous place in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York as "The Gulfstream." 

Invitation implies a special recognition given to 
an artist who is worthy of the distinction by reason 
of his standing or of his quality. It means, simply, 
that instead of submitting to the decision of a jury 
he is invited to have his work hung in the show on 
its merits — or on his merits. 

Here, too, there is a difference. He may be so 
widely known and so desirable as a contributor that 
anything he chooses to send by invitation will be 
welcome. This is not a recommended method of 
making an exhibition, but it is sometimes a neces- 
sary one. Or, he may be worthy of invitation only 
when work of his is selected by the individual or the 
committee who does the inviting. This is the real 
meaning of "invitation" thus applied, and it is, to my 
thinking, as essential to the success of any art show 
as is the jury. 



Of course the human equation stands large and 
deterrent at the threshold of nearly every under- 
taking. Here it gestures with insistent finger 
against a fallible and half-baked person or group of 
persons through whom to make the choice of pic- 
tures or sculptures. Where there is no intelligence 
there can be no fruition. You can't have an ideally 
selected group of invited works with an ignorant, 
a conceited or a grafting and unprincipled instru- 
ment of choice. But when to this nice and useful task 
of invitation is brought sympathy, tact, taste and 
the temperament of a showman, there is no chance 
to fail. The public is eager for entertainment, its 
mind is open for all currents of opinion and inven- 
tion, it seeks delightedly for what is new and fresh 
arid adventurous, and when such shades of art are 
brought to its eye it will respond with admiration 
or healthy criticism, will throng to see and will be 
glad to buy — above all when works of art are 
beautiful. 

I know that there are one or two prevailing argu- 
ments against invitation. Among artists often it is 
either opposed because it may discriminate in favor 
of the popular against the excellent obscure, or 
because it may become an instrument of injustice to 
talent in its decline — or to rising talent that should 
have the same chance, and only the one chance, with 
all the rest. But the answer is that if the invitation 
is widely inclusive, if it sifts with care, by the most 
industrious winnowing through the studios and the 
shows of the country wherever works are available, 
there is hardly a chance that any worthy talent will 
be ignored. And again, that if the choosing power 
is genuine and able and impartially business-like, 
it will want to miss no talent that can add to the 
value of the composite collection it is going to 
present. 
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But, overtly or designedly, should injustice thus 
arise, should somebody be slighted or forgotten, 
there is left the resource of the jury, which is not 
only an integral and necessary part of the plan I 
used to follow with success in Philadelphia, and 
which I followed for the first Biennial Exhibition in 
Washington, but is also the resource of all who will 
come in, great or small, unknown or famous, haughty 
or modest, co-operative or stand-pat. And in passing 
I may remark that my experience with Juries of 
Artists — when they were honestly chosen and not 
packed with partisans of some artist wire-puller or 
some politician who could paint — was that honor and 
fairness is a prevailing characteristic amongst the 
craft. I have never known a worthy effort thus to be 
cast aside — though I have, I confess, found tender- 
ness and sometimes pity opening the doors to the 
indifferent or reducing the standard of a carefully 
chosen exhibition. 

The Jury is the safety-valve, the public entrance 
where democracy in art has its privilege without 
hindrance. But the conditions that prevail, because 
of the human estimate of self, as well as because of 
the natural and justly established degrees of creative 
power, make it almost impossible to form a complete 
exhibition of American art by the Jury system alone. 
The Jury is in essence, in theory, the ideal way to 
give everybody a fair chance to be seen. But the 
public to whom appeal is necessarily made know 
nothing about the wheels of the instrument. They 
come to see the show as an enjoyment or an educa- 
tion, and if you do not afford them enjoyment and 
education, if you allow yourself to be limited by too 
much sensitiveness about the claims of exhibitors, 
you will have none of the comprehensive qualities 
the public seek. Thus even the jury-chosen works 
that are shown will fail of that sort of audience 
which they desire to attract. 

The limitations of the Jury system, when used 
excessively, have another phase which is often a 
fatal one. Many institutions of art rely on the 
entrance-fees of their shows for support. Properly 
formed for public enlightenment and entertainment, 
any exhibition may be a profitable source of income. 
But a really representative display can not be 
secured by the jury alone. This system always 
results in the omission of much that the public expect 
to be shown ; it will lack the very example that artists 
travel far to see. Thus the swift rumor goes out 
that the exhibition is "bum," and the receipts fall 
below expenses! 



I never could understand why any artist should 
object to the dual system, viz.: of Invitation per- 



fected by the Jury. There is, to be sure, the pique 
due to failure to be invited, which may imply or may 
not a lack of reputation or a real or assumed 
deficiency ; and there is the shame or chagrin of not 
feeling one's self to be ranged with the elect. But 
these are such small scratches upon the thin skin of 
amour propre that they can scarcely be used to build 
a conviction on. Moreover one year's disappoint- 
ment may be and often is cancelled richly by another 
year's acceptance, and only the very morbid nature 
fails to react with buoyancy from a temporary 
defeat. If there is, as Keats said "no fiercer hell 
than failure in a great attempt," there is no more 
thrilling joy than the effort to retrieve failure. In 
the last analysis, it is the character of the artist that 
is most deeply affected by his temperamental attitude 
toward success and failure. If he realizes this, he 
can not wish to alter or limit the choice of work in 
the exhibition. If he is desired and highly appraised, 
he should rejoice, but not too recklessly ; if he is set 
aside and chastened, he will, if he has genuine 
impulses, gird up his loins and make his work wanted 
next time. 

The Jury is always his resource. It is the glad 
hand stretched out in welcome to the unelect, and if 
his works are original and genuine enough and 
secure their place on the walls through the Jury, 
what cares the Public whether they were ushered in 
by "invitation" or fetched in by the artist? His 
appeal lies to the approval of the press and the 
people. If he is skilled enough, he will soon have 
Invitation obsequiously tapping at his door. 

The Jury is the sifting-screen through which, in 
reverse of the laws of physics, the pictures big in 
quality pass and the little in performance fall back. 
Without the Jury we should lose much that is fresh 
in impulse, much that is new; and we should exclude 
talent reaching up to deserved recognition. "Invita- 
tion" is the expedient by which the justified self- 
estimate in art, the "caste," so to speak, that arises 
from achievement and position, is enabled to con- 
tribute to an exhibition without undergoing judg- 
ment by a jury of fellow-artists. "Invitation" steps 
in when the jury has failed to allure, and secures 
what a collection of art needs to make it 
representative of the best current production. 

Minus either of these forms of management a 
show can hardly become inclusive of all shades of 
prevailing art and thus can hardly expect to take a 
leading place in the field of wide educational and 
pleasurable usefulness. 

But both Jury and "Invitation" may be invoked to 
their fulness, and still the whole fabric will fall, if 
honor and truth do not lie at the root of the selection. 

Harrison S. Morris 




